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^ Tlje ■^a.ditional' method of teaching writing to 
students in universities by correcting th^ir errors supposes a- 
generally well -developed 'sense of written language structure and 
formal En'glish language discourse. Th6 new population seeking higher 
education does not alway*s possess such a- backgccund. in alternative 

..instructional method is to use the systems of language structure to 
offer positive mpdels. Sector analysis is one such scientific ^tudy ^ 

^ of 'language that can be used to fuse the remedial needs of the 
inner-city student with cplleae- level language, awareness, -sector 
analysis, or X-Worcl Grainmar, is a linguistic system developed by 

, Hobert L» Allen. Its particular strength is that It is a system for 
examining written English in relation to obligations or expectations 
tj^at must be fulfilled in conventional English. In X-«ord Grammar, 
the sentence is defined afe a series of slots or positions. The basic 
positions of subject, used ij^ reference, and predicate, used .in 

/ predication,' ,are defined in terms of an X-'Hord that moves to the 

' front of a yes/no question, ^A knowledge of positions and 
constructions combined with reader anticipation establishes ^ ■ 

groundwork for critical and Icgical . development of thinking. (MKM) 
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Unguisticilly-Basea Language 
Systeras for the Inner City Writer ^ 

ReBiedial writing students compose a languade pool that has 
not aXways 6een well represented in American ^col^eg^s and iiniver* 
sities. Higher education, ^perhaps for the 'first time in. American 
history, is addressing a constituency whi<^ lacks formal language 
sXills thought' to be fundamental. Colloquial, dialectal, «nd non- 
native speakers, frequently older than previous generations of col- 
lege students, have entered into the gates of learning and are 
clamoring ^f or admission to thVprincipali tie? once reserved for 
1:he pure/of language. Colleges serving inner city applicant pools 
find mi^rity populations rahging upwards to ninety and ninety- ^ 
five cent (Medgar Evers- CUNY) to seventy-fiVe per cent 
<i:n c/ntral'Chicago) and other enrollments are bound to follow behind, 
Convintional introductory college English courses were jiot designed 
for/such populations, nor do theyi^va their needs — new remedies, 
if/ not new remediations, are Galle<i f or . • 
7 Traditional college English coi^»-iiBve been and continue 
L be oriented around a "great ideas of Western man" format, with 
/considerable deference paid to critical interpretation of litera- 
ture to aid in a humanizing process which theNstu^ent is expected 
to undergo. Milton's Paradi^ Lost , as the great repository of 
• the Western humanistic tradition, is the typical study of su6h^ 
. courses in the New England cb lieges ofwiy background. In simple 
therms, however, many inner ^^ity student have been humanized on 
tke streets. Urban colleg< populations are substantially older 
than previ/ous generations of co3^ege students and have much life 
experience. ' However, they frequently lack^^he literary background 
which formed the basis of a homogeneous- |^anguage population in the 
convehtional college. If black, oral raflher than, written forms 
of speech characterize their lai?guage experience, with consid- 



yeraJAe intrusions^ of ethnic language cnaracceristics. xi^Qp«uA»«i 
second language int^Tf erence may characterize their spoken'^ 
written Engliakiji. If from ethnic groups not pre.vously repreaeAted 
in college populations, the "formal language s true tur^^^f ^Edited 
American English may show deviatit inflectipnal endingf and elon- 
gated^ sentence pa«tterns. ^This is ii\deed a pandemonium, but as ur- 
ban educators we hold of little vaJ(ue\thaC^^ue which shrinks^ 
untested from the dusty *feie Id of » dombit'^T- we '^1 stand Mi it on/ 

on that. A new -fusion of. langua^ abilit^s and critical awar;,enes8 
is called for /and if we are not to firnd our "s.tudents 8hi»nted i^o 
remedial centers — vpenal colonies for the iropui^ 03^ language 
guarded by the Cerberus of the SAT^^t — we must ingulre into> 
the nature of linguistically-baiied writing systems as a potential 
way of fusing language needs with college-leveJ, instruction* 

- Paradise lost is the teaching of writing to students in our 

y * ' 

universities by correcting, their "errprs." Such correction, pre- 
supposes a generally well-developed sense of written language- 
structure an4 formal English l|ngua^e discourse. The new fKjpulatlon 
seeking higher education does not always possess such a bad!kground» 
This brinqs us to seek a new way to a paradise regaine,d. Regaining 
paradise is done by developing a positive instruction using the 
sy^&^s of language stry<s^re to offer positive models.- Actually, 
^chN^ a" procedure is conservative: , Ben 'franklin himself claims. to 
have learned his English by copying Addison and Steele. The 
llnguistic^systems now available ^fe?~us' an equally go^d oppor- 
tunity to teach language struct^iM^^^nd relate that structure to 
the actual- experiency of the' s-^udent. Sector Analysis^s one such 
scientific study of language which 1 will .deal with in ^^is paper. 
It is offered not as the answer to our needs ,<^but as an example 
of an answer which has proved successful ^ji^ should encourage fur- 
ther .experimentation 'and controlled investigation of results. 

The. purpose of the l^Lnguistically-based system of language 
instruction for, the inner" city student is twofold, involving a 
fusion of remedial needs with coMege-level language awareness. 



First, the basic structures of the English language, which «r« 
no longer the common, ^seemingly intuitive background that they c^nce 
were in higher .^i^i^cation, may be' taught. Second, the psychology 
pf language f orm a college-level critical awareness of language 
may be taught*. This multi-tiered program offers a way around 
the dilemma now confronting aliitost ievery" language program 'which 
I know of, how to credit writing courses. Students who can use 
linguistics to ^itically evaluate literature need make no apology 
for learning at the same time to eliminate the comma splice. 
Such a program may take a student a year rather than a single se- 
mester to complete, but the end result would justify the expense 
in time>--l^ other words, we might find ^hat we no longer need to 
separate remedial writing from content instruction if we really 
know how to inquire, into American English as structural as well •- 
as a rhetorical entity. ' \^ 

Our first prob.lem is how to^knowingly choose a system for 
approaching language;. There are a variety of systems, of which 
the best 'known are tjransf ormational grammaa^ and; increasingly in 
such areas as New Yop City, Sector Analysi^. The need^or a* new / 
grammar is derived largely .from what I take to be a collapse of 
confidence in the Scl^ool Grammar which most present Ei^JjuSh teachers 
wett^ta^jght. The memorable feature of schodl. ^grammar, was its line 
^ digrams the Reed Und Kellogg sentence diagramming with sub- 
■ jectU and^erbs' on a "iline and prepositional phrases and adverbs 
danjgling in their various directions. . School grammar is a pre- 
scri^EStive attempt to tix language patterns, based on, arbitrarily 
selected modelsi It contains ' numeroiil^nomolies which linguists 
re fond of pointing 9Ut, but its real weakness lies In th^ fact 
that 'it is sim|>ly no longer something which instructors are willing , 
to focus on; the school grammar^serves no purpos^; it is an end i\^ 
i^fcs^^f, and teachers rightl^ reject focussing on a3rtifi,Gial struc- 
ture§' for their own sake. Breaking a sentence down into its con- 
s\ituents is interesting, but it becomes vital to a s^tudent only 
when it shows him something about his own working language and its. 
interactions. 



Stratificational Ling^iistics shotiia be mentioned in^^assiftg. 
At present there is *no procedure for teachi-ng this 3^inguistic 
system to students at a lower level,, of j coilege" jLnstruction. It 
^is a highly speciSklized study of lk>w ^anc(uages encode and decode 
meanings in the various strata of l^guage from phoneme to lexeme 
to sememe, based on a neurologi^lf^odeli In David Lockwood's 
words, "As the focus of descriptive linguistics has been on items 
in the data, and that of generative linguistics has been on rulfes . 
reflecting generalizations pertainiis^g to the data, that of cogni- 
tive linguistics • (Stratif icational Linguistics) must be on rela- 

1 

tionships representing the information in the speaker's l^jrain.** 

Representative of the patterns of language. Stratification! 
Linguistics finds smaller units of language meaning joined in speech 
at nodes and projected to an audience where the message is similarly 
decoded and^reencodedi These analytic characteristics prom4^se 
an e^xpiaination of how l^anguage affects both ' producer and receiver 
and thus adds a dimension to .structural language study, ftost of. 

ii 

its practical applicatiorts, however, have, yet to be developed, 

Transformational-Generative Grammar "is a theoretical analysis , 
of language structure which is intended to develop a cfonstant body 
of rules by which English sentences are generated. ,In principle, 
s^nj.encf^ aro described as being made up of kernels — constituents 
such as noun phrases and verb phrases which in turn may cons J. st ' 
of N^owet level constituents*^ Unlike the previous system makers, ^ 
ChomjJky^s offspring have generated numerous school texts in this 
area, several of which appear to me A> be very interesting. My 
only dis'comfort with this grammar is that it appears slightly more 
theoretical in its applicat|/6ns than I choose to be in the class- 
\^ooro and it does not fully correspond with my own sensfs of the 
piSyrhology ~!?f form, but T have no academic argument to make against 
it; I am merely not one of its practitioners. 

Sector Analysis is a li-nguistic system developed by Robert 
L. Allen, now at Columbia Teachers College in ilew York City, 
Originally used to l^elich English to Turkish twelve-year olds, it 
has been adapted Bver twenty years to the formal analysis of Edited 



AmericarT Englislv a position and -construction language^in which 
certain sentence ik)sitions or ilots — are regularly filled 
by certain constructions --or. fillers. Its particular ^strength ^ * • 
is that it^i^a system for examining written Bnglish^n relation' 
to obligations' or expectations which must fulfilled in con- * ' 
ventional English. Thus, it can be us^d to show, the di,f/erence , 
between performance and requirement in an objective .w^, and it 
^k^Talso be/used to indicate how reader responses may be manipu- • 
lated'.by alitor. At the present time, Sector Analysis, or X- 
Wora Grammar as it is also called when used in remedial writing 
programs, is used by various practitioners in a variety of situ- ♦ 
ations. Language ' ahaly sis, TESOL and TEFL, and remediation all com^ 
•within its general appl?-c^tions. 

' The sentence's* defined in X-Word Grammar as a series of. 
slots or positions. The basic positions of subject — used in^- 
^reference - and predicate - used in predication - are defined 
i^ terms of an ^-word which moves to the front of a ye^-no question, 
as indicated in the top frame on the first page in front of you* 
The- basic pattern' shown here is the simple trunk of an Edited 
American "English sentence in which ihere is a capita letter , a 
' yes-iio question with no words left over, and a punctuation ,marH.. 

One .of, the' most strWCinq aspects of this system for me has always 
" been the illimitablf joy with which many inner city ^students apply 
this" mechanical >definition of sentence positions ^- seeing the struc- 
ture of grammar, very simply, for the first time in their lives. 
The concept of subject as reference is also useful, btjcause It allows 
the inner city, student to re>i^quish the sort of subjective guess- 
work which many grammars ^encourage in finding what a sentence is ' 
about. A first principle is that if the words between the X's 
do not identify a 'clear subject, then the reader has ,a problem 

in th^ making. ^ 

Kenneth Pike gives an example of a sentence as a tr^in of 
• box-cars.^ This; metaphor has some, applicability. Tn front of 
the obligatory p^si'tions for subject and predicate in written 
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English, there is an optiojial position for a front adverbial;^ 
at the end of the truok, there is an optional position for an 
adverbial. In fact, as the second sentence illxistrates, several 
payers of positions and constractions can be uncovered which s\ig~ 
gest the structural relationships in the Edited American English 
Sentence. Comparisons with other languages found in urban* ex- 
perience^ are possible; Spanish allows the subject sector to remain 
empty,' unlike Hnglish, leading to a heavy occurence of topic-com- 
ment sentences, with doubled subjects, among Spanish speakers; 
Black English regularly omits the obligatory time indicator of s 
EAE, frequently represented by the X-Word and so a prestige fea- 
ture of English is mrssing. When one of the units is out of po- 
sition, we begin to encounter the more-or-less racially orde|red^ 
rejection of language-meaning based on reader response sometimes 
as much as .on any inherent f a^ilure .in the writer's thinking. The 
tagmemes --/the boxcars — the combinations' of posi:^ion and con- 
struction, in anticipated forms are crucial to create "understanding. 
This, lesson is important in remediation, and it x>oints toward -the 
pd^c^iolo^y^of literal^ form "as well. * ' 

D^Q of the most obvious attractions of a system like Sector 
Anal^^sis is thstt it offers simple and easily grasped principles of 
language which a .student can check against the varieties of lan- 
guage within the urban context, and he can quickly be brought to ^ 
.re-alize the existence of many differing dial-ects. Positive models 
can be developed and checked mechanically i;^y the student h^self . * 
Subject and predicate areas, defined in-^erms of the X-Wora, can 
"be viewed independently in the editing i^roce'ss and the student * 
can assgtss what he is telling his reader and what his reader will 
understand him to be ^saying about his primary reference, and he 
can compare this material to^is own spoken language and the 
language he encounters around him. 

The second sentence whieh you see on the sheet in front of 
you shows a more completel analysis of a sentence."* This analysis, 
by the way (although witho^t4;^tlie layered format used here) is 
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achievable , by remedial writing students, in ^ single' semester, 1 
have attempted to add an overlay implying tha"t some special in- . 
tentipn ^Porce (F)» to John Searte:— control tj^ specific 
foi?m oiB t^« sentence in its st^at^menf of Reference (R)^ and Pre di-. 
cation (Rf.^ The £ or sentence layer is 'the first layer- which 
Dr. Alien would use in Rector Analysis ^ and it shows the obliga- 
tory capital, underlayer (yes/nO question and option'^1 .se^tots), 
and punctuation mark of the EAE sentence.^ The underlayer has 
positions for an obligatory trunlc'and optional adverbial s at the 

mt and" end. which are unfille^^ and marked by g on the page.^ . 
Phe trunk has an area of " reference, the obligatory -subject, 'and 
an area of predication, the obligatory predicate. /Notice at this 
point that the units of the. language, are being broken down'in.. " • 
y. . .' . chunks rather than word by word. * Conventional grammars proc^d 

• by individual words /but Sector Analysis emphasizes the .-ch*inkihg"- 
process, a process which is well-adapted to- the patter.ns of stu- 
dent speech for analytic purposes and is also well-adapted to the 

" * 'actual psychology of "the gerce^iver. Withi'n the major areas w^ .f^d 

* smaller chunks of language performing th^ functipjjs of modification ^ 
' • and so on, as in the clusters "ray friend" and "the^- car% ^ These > 

clusters are well-adapted to teaching foreign-language student's' ' 
principles'^ such as the obligatory use of determiners to identify 
^certain nominais:*Vn English we .woui4 not say "JohH is getting 
*car:" The identified the nominal and -marks a nominal construction, 
and the sentence is easily distinguished in form from "J John is - 

getting^ sick." , • *• - : .. ^, _^ . 

The 'chunking--bf subject and predicate deserves' special a.t- 
tention because it can be used both |.n reading, writing-, and Crit- 
icism, in writing it helps a student identify his 'subject and as- 
sess, its usefulness as a^reference f<^r the reader. For a reader, 
^ the ability to find the linguistic subject of a ^tence can help 
-him understand difficult material, ev4n when he may not know the 
" ■ vocabulary — an obvious and on-gding broblem , f or l^he inner city 

student'.. • For example, you yourselves light now find the subject 
in the nonsense sentience "Retsrach purslane has gabled the wretch" , 



by making a yes-no question and boxing the words between the 
. X»s: * try it. Has is the X-Word; «retslach purslane" is the^. 
• ■ subject. The studente who can carry <^xit these ;f unctions has learned 
a iaasic linguistic principle of Edited AmerKAn English — a • *^ 

college-lev.el concept. He is capable^'of . independent analysis in 
, the besV sci.enUf ically objective, fashion. There is no need to 
apologize for teaching remedial English when it contains such . 

materials, . ' , • ^ ' • 

'■^ • , ■ 

As the student learns tq carr':^ out .these functions, he is 
^ V learning to edit -his own writing of Vourse, He Is also learning 
y" new sectors of. the sentence. Even in cases where little progress- . 

^ seems to occur in-reraedval' stiidents — simply because their lan- 

" guage needs - are so .great and m«ans. of measurement so subjective and 

so crtide^ we find changes in structure. In relation to sector 
... analysis /new areas of the sentence are used for the first time 
, • and new and more exact constructions are used to fill them. Thi-s 

is the area where ou?>festing procedujres subjectively lower grades 
of student's who make 'a/few more mistjikejr in a tremendously ex- » 
panded writing sample;^ it is a built^-in racist tendency in most 
grafde-by-reading eyalua,tion. programs, even in sophisticated ones 
annonnced by the National CounfCil of Teachers of English, 

As an aside, I might point .out that writing behavioral 
competencies fs^r such a program of instruction is simple. Subject 
identificati'on involves the use iof the two X's and the boxing of ■ 
the subject. Predicate identification is similar, and so on down 
\ through the layers. The- yes/no question game is the m^s to -the 

• competencies for subject and predicate, and" the testing procedure 
is both verbal and on-going in the classroom and readily accora- 
plished by asl^ing students to turn statements into questions m 
writing. This last case also serves as a test for time orientation 
in verbs. Such easily measured and simplified competencies make 
tha^s discipline the sort of thing which parents' pight taKe home 
to their children to explain what they are studying in college, 
.or which para-prof ^ssionals might use in ^ay-care centers as games 
without even announcing the' language teaching component involved. 
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' The psycholoq^ of form is something whi<:h have alluded to 
without fully explaining, but it is the dimension of iang\iage 
study which is most truly .college level, and it is well suited to 
Sector Analysis as conceived by Dr. Allen. Kenneth B\^e, in ■ 
Counterstatement , propose^ a critical methodology which^s 'formalist, 
but is based on Aristotelian notions of tension, f rustra^on /and V 
catharsis through the development of patterns;^ Simply puV the 
methodology focusses on the response of the reader as the m^ns to 
understanding how the form of a literary^ work ,such as Hamlet, \of 
Paradise Lost , operates. ^Expectations are established through^ im- 
ai<5ery, plot, and minor repetitive devices, tension is heightened 
and the reader fustrated by plot complications, evolving metaphors, 
and so on, and finally satisfaction is gained and literary meaning 
f^ilfilled through the resolution of 'the plot, and the completion 
of tho patterns of iin'agery and rhetorical form. Minor forms ^)f 
syntax, simile, repetition, alliteration, and so on all cdn tribute 
to Nthe "effect" -on the reader in transmitting the vision of the 

"Sector Analysis bears directly on this spectrum of analytic 
'.methods. The construction-position or ^slot-an^d-f iller concept is 
basically a description of expe<itation and satisfaction. Formal 
deparJtures have both good and bad measurable consequences. Repe- 
tition o€ form and substitution cofistitute liter^^ style, e. e. 
Cummings' oeuvre is a most obvious case in such poei^s as *'i thank 
you god for most this amazing day" where syntactical^^ patterns are 
manipulated to expand .m^eanings. Such analysis can easily be applied 
to Mark Twain, Baldwin, Melville, even Francis Trollope's The 
. Domestic Manners of the Americans . The last frame on the page 
before you gives some idea of the thematic significance which 
can be attached to a grammar lesson on noun clusters. The 
sentence is from Malcolm X Speaks . The subject sector^ ia the bulk 
of the sentence, but the nucleus of the cluster fs one of the 
broadest of generalized inanimate count nouns filling a pattern 
only with a vague assertion.^— Malcolm wanted that thin^ in the 
middle of things, as it were, to create a spld't sentence (^s I 
will' call it) as the illocutiona^ act. "The white man" is an 

11 ' 



entire predication ^itsel^. Analysis of the sentence and the, 
sentence subject shows htfw the word choice and' the post-modif^r 
create the. sense of separation "and allt>w for the developiDent of 
force — feeling -~ in the statement. , The sentence, is a rhetorical 
artifact. Inner city students are fully ready to evaluate such 
problems mentally and Appreciate their significance v And this 

sehtence is part of a remedial grammar lesson on tEe positions" 

' ' ' ■ . ■ 12 »• ■ 

for nucleus and pre ^nd post modifiers in noun C;l.\4st'cr3 * 

All our students in the inner city context can learn language 

and writing finctions trough ^the nature of language structure* 

A knowledge of positions and -co^r^jii^ions combined with^ reader 

. anticipations establishes a groundwork for "critical and' logical 

. development of thinking — the ultimate purpose of a college edu- 
cation. We can free. ourselves from doctrinaire and mystifying 
critical pronouncements;|by" introducing students themselves ■ to a 
set of tools which they can take' into their own hands. *nie special 
maturity of urban students makes this ^project particularly ap- 
propriate. Also important, systems wh.ich students can acquire on 
their own and use with obvious technical devices such as the 
yes/no qeustion pattern help us to define Edited American English 

' as a written form differing as much from whiW discourse in the 
oral mode as it does from black. This resdlves the problem of 
••supplanting a native speech pattern," . One black student asked 
me once "If there a Blacll English, how cum' I gotta learn white 
Eng-lish?" The answer "to live in a white woSrld" is not a reasoned 

"explanation • to me. The answer in linguistic terms is that everyone 
learns forms of written English to contrbl 'the reader »3 response 
in terms of his 'expectations, and the learning process applies 
equally to all students of all colofs and language backgrounds ♦ 

As Milton would have it: "On , thy glorious work,/ Now enter, 
and begin to save • mankind* " There is no panacea. Linguistically- 
based language systems offer these benefits: (1) writing teachers 
can systematize their work and develop clear ^ goals f ranged in terms 



of l^nguag^ structure rather than in terms of superficial objec- 
tives such as cofnma use by itself, which is correctec^nly nega- 
tively^ (2) positive language models bused on structural models 
and psychology provide a basis for teaching which is on a par 
with other •college-level disciplines/ even though. a heavy remedial 
component may be involved, < 3) the psychology of languafge leads 
to the psychology^of form and advanced critical aw|rene3s in 
tier courses,- (4)" most ^important to -me, the simplified description 
of goals and methods allows the negati^r^ "correct ion of^ grammar 
errors to be replaced by systematic models and procedures wh^h 
build confidence. Many of my own students talce joy in.writing> 
their fear is gone, replaced by a sense of personal and academic 
ability. This more open f orm of teaching and learning, * then, is 
truly the new fusion of aims and goals in language which is now ^ 
called for* 



APPENDIX ONE 



X-Word: The word that comes to the front sentence to make\ 

it iuto a yes/no question. O 

Trunks A group of words t)\ki can be made into a y'e»/no question 
with no words left -dveir, including only the subject and 

■'pr.edicate.' ' * - 



Subject : 




X 



Is 




(X) '^.Jii 
is coming home. 

coming home? 



■I 



* 

I 



The words between the X*s, 



Predicate r The words outside the X>s 



Illocutionary acti intent/relation to other strxictures: P(R P) - Se^rle 



(cap. +) 
^1: Hy friend 

U: fi my friend 

, (St) , , 

[my friend j 



it: 

S: 
P: 
Y: 

% 

O: 



K my friend )( 



(U+) (punc, ,+) 

is getting the car. 

{T+) <EI) 
is getting the car,<j^ 

(x) 4..-...^™- (P+)^^ 
is getting the car. 

(x) (y) 
is getting the car 



{"ge lining ) the ^ar j ) 



K,jthe car M 
{*) 



Sn 

Ut 

Tic 
NX 
Pr 
Pd 

nK 



- .Allen 



(Malcolm X descri'Linr^ third-world breakthrough in 1954)? F(R P) 



: l~ The one thing that was not allowed at the Ban dying Conf 

" (X) ~, ^J2+L- 

was the white man; Su 



Si k the one thing rt^la^Vwas not allowed^t )C ^ Bandung Conference 



nk 



. ^-^^ - ^ 

The terminology on this page is taken from works on|. Sector Analysis : 
by Robert L. Allen, Columbia Teachers College, ir^|&ding English • 
Grammars and English Grammar (New York: 1972..) anaM|orkin<j. ^Sentences 
(New York; 1975), and the concept of illocutiona^BlBsis taken 
from John Searle, Speech Acts . (Cambridge: 1970) 
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*pavid Lockwood, An Introduction to ^rakf icational Lin~ 
quistlca ( New Yorlc Har court , Brace , . Jovanovichv 1912} , 



12, > • , * . 

$ee a{)pendix one, top frame, ^ . 

Kenneth Pike/ "More Revolution: Ta^gmeAibs,f ±n>eadinc|"^ 
About . I.^mTtmqe , Laird & R. H. Gorrell, eds.,^ 

See appendix one, mrddle frame, , ' • ^ . ^ 

John Seatle, Speech Acts Cambridge : Cambridge ^'University 
ptess, 1970), especially pp. IMO. - r 

sh Grammar (New 



f English GramroaVa and Englisl 
• s, pi2}, pp, 157-224, ^ 



Rbbert L. Allen, 
York : Scribner 

For example, -Paul B, Died^rich, Measuring Growth in EnqU^h 
(Champaign, 111.: NCTE, 1974) essentially auggeats ftiultiple 
readers to ^overcome a single bias, Wt this merely spreads 
the blame m<^e thinly without addressing -the students' 
writing in its own terms. ' 
». " . i ' • ' - . 

"Psychology and Form" Counter-Statement ' (Berkely : Univarslty ^ 
of California Press, 196p),\pp, 29-44. * \ ^ 



1, Linguistics ang English - Grammar 
t & Winston, 1965), p. 19 Xy 



(New York: 



See appendix one, bottom frame; ^ 

-J 

H. A. Gleason 
Holt, Rinehart 

.The lesson is connected ,to Kpt>ert L, A^Hen, et, al . , 
Working Sentences {N%w York:' T, Y, CJ^wel 1^71^75^^ 
11-13 on noun clustersi ^ k," j . / 

"Students' Right to Their Own Lanouatae ."'liCb liege -Coropoaiti^on 
and Communication, 25 (Fall 1974): ( Champaign ,-fli:.;t NCTE, 
1974, Special Issue). - ^ ' ^' * 'I 
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